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Concordia holding its own in finances 


Hiring is the biggest challenge, but it can also be an opportunity 


BY LAURIE ZACK 


he Board of Governors and 
University Senate have been 
given an overview of how Concordia 
is faring with regard to the new 
funding formula, our intensive work 
on academic planning, and the 
increased competition among uni- 
versities for faculty and resources. 
According to the new formula, 
the Education Ministry’s calculation 
(1999 figures) of the real cost of 
teaching, administration and space, 
CFO Larry English said that 
Concordia has held its own in 
terms of its expected share of the 
Quebec university network budget. 
We will likely receive 8.8 or 8.9 


per cent of the total university 
funds from the Ministry (MEQ). 
This includes some $4.8 million in 
MEQ-targeted funds for meeting a 
combination of new and revised 
MEQ priorities. These targeted 
funds are guaranteed until 2002-03, 
but are not available for financing 
general operations. Overall, our 
share of university funds amounts to 
about $122 million, well above last 
year’s total of $109 million. 

English pointed out, however, 
that our percentage of total net- 
work FTEs (full-time-equivalency 
students, the basis of funding) has 
risen to 9.7 per cent, well above 
our share of the budget allocation. 

Both English and Provost Jack 


Lightstone pointed out some incon- 
sistencies in government policy that 
directly affect our bottom line. 
Although Concordia has encouraged 
innovative programs that respond to 
the needs of high-tech areas like 
information and digital technology 
(including cinema), the funding for- 
mula does not account for the high 
cost of equipment and infrastructure 
to support this initiative. 

Likewise, Concordia’s historic 
strength in delivering much-needed 
retraining and retooling of skills 
through post-graduate certificate 
and diploma programs, a much- 
vaunted government priority, is not 
backed up with sufficient funding. 
At the moment, the government 


continues to float the notion of 
funding these programs at the low- 
est weighting category, far below 
the real cost of delivering them. 

On the positive side, Lightstone 
expressed optimism that the perfor- 
mance contract proposed by the 
Education Ministry would be based 
on the university’s own definition 
of its mission and targets as agreed 
upon in consultation with the Min- 
istry, and not be imposed by them. 
He noted, in fact, that our mission 
and academic planning work are 
perfectly in keeping with priorities 
set out by the Ministry — even pre- 
ceding the Ministry's approach by 
several years — and he hopes that 
this work and the costs involved 


are recognized. 

Rector Frederick Lowy under- 
lined the challenge of keeping our 
“star” professors in the face of 
increased competition, particularly 
from higher salaries offered else- 
where in Canada, and hiring 150 
new tenure-track faculty members. 

While he praised the contribu- 
tion of part-time faculty, Lowy 
noted that the proportion of full- 
time professors to students has 
dropped from 1/20 to 1/30 over the 
past five years, and our proportion 
of 40 per cent full-time to 60 per 
cent part-time teachers is approach- 
ing the opposite of what the ratio 
should be in a healthy university 
environment. 





Kosovo 1S a laboratory for 
media ethics: Enn Raudsepp 


BY ROSALIND RADDATZ 


ournalism Director Enn Raud- 

sepp has been teaching 
journalists in Kosovo as part of the 
Program to Assist Independent 
Media in Kosovo. The innovative 
exchange program is co-ordinated 
by Réseau Liberté, which is based 
in Montreal and funded by the 
Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency (CIDA). 

Six media executives from Koso- 
vo came to Montreal last spring for 
seminars given by Lyle Cruik- 
shank, who teaches media 
management in Communication 
Studies. Meanwhile, Raudsepp was 
one of three media specialists 
(print, radio and television) who 
went to the capital, Pristina, for 
four weeks to work with journalists 
in mid-career. 


“We had discussions with edi- 
tors on coverage, verification, style, 
context, representation and diversi- 
ty,” Raudsepp said. “Then we were 
to go out daily with reporters, and 
act as a resource. At the end of 
each day, I held seminars with 
young interning journalists.” 

Raudsepp kept a gruelling 
schedule, working an average of 10 
hours a day, six days a week. 
“Journalists there work longer 
hours than journalists here, and are 
expected to write one good story 
every other day on minimum,” he 
said. There are few working tele- 
phones. “If you want to see 
someone you walk,” he laughed. “I 
saw a lot of Pristina.” 

Teaching journalism through 
interpreters presented challenges. 
“Journalism is language- and cul- 
ture-specific. None were able to 


write in English, so I couldn’t effec- 
tively assess their progress, 
although they seemed get a lot out 
of the exercises.” 

While the sound of gunfire is 
rarely heard any more, Kosovo is 
not really at peace. “This is a very 
young society where over 60 per 
cent of the population is under the 
age of 30. There is trauma associat- 
ed with that. Everyone I met had 
first-hand stories of the dispos- 
sessed, tortures, _ killings, 
landmines, and separated families.” 

This trauma spills over into the 
media as well. “The country is in 
the early stages of coping with a 
democratic society. It is a volatile 
period, and one that we must treat 
with understanding and accommo- 
dation. Racism is inevitable. The 


... please see Kosovo, page 11 


From the Art Gallery’s permanent collection: 


The bee’s knees 


This artwork is called Flower Girl’s Dress. But where has that dress 
been? See page n. 





Students take stock of their own behaviour 


Finance Professor Greg Lypny’s Borsa is a teaching tool 


BY ANNA BRATULIC 


S< markets not only inform 
us about the prices of different 
commodities, but also offer 
insights into human behaviour in 
general. If economic theory is cor- 
rect — that people offered real 
economic incentives will reveal 
their true inclinations and prefer- 
ences in their dealings with one 
another — then market prices 
should tell us something about 
people’s needs, prospects, fore- 
casts, even their voting intentions. 

Some years ago, Professor Bob 
Forsythe, of the University of lowa, 
set up a Web-based political 
futures market, where traders use 
real money to speculate on the out- 
comes of presidential and 
congressional elections. This mar- 
ket has apparently been forecasting 
accurate election outcomes since 
its inception in 1988. To illustrate 
with a contemporary example, if 
Texas governor George W. Bush 
was trading for $10 and vice-presi- 
dent Al Gore was only going for 
$5, then Bush would likely be the 
next American president. 

Finance Professor Gregory 
Lypny explains, “A well-function- 
ing market can predict an outcome 
better than an opinion poll because 
people have to put their money 
where their mouths are. People 


don’t always do what they say they 
will when they're polled because 
there’s nothing at stake.” 

Lypny has programmed his own 
online stock market, called Borsa 
(which means purse in Italian). Nine 
students offered and traded two 
securities on Borsa during a one- 
month dry run this summer. In all, 
there were 369 offers and 38 trades, 
for a total of 407 transactions. The 
person with the most money in 
their account at the end received 
$75 as a prize, and all the others 
received smaller prizes in line with 
their ending cash balances. 

Lypny had the idea for Borsa in 
1993, but programming for the 
Internet was too complicated at the 
time and didn’t afford him the per- 
sonal control he wanted. “Now, the 
technology is so cheap and power- 
ful that, really, a duck can learn to 
use it. I can create an online data- 
base that tallies people's 
transactions in a matter of days.” 

Borsa will be used as a teaching 
tool for Lypny’s classes, as well as a 
research tool that will allow him to 
conduct formal experiments on the 
determination of security prices in 
general equilibrium — why bond 
and stock prices are what they are, 
and how they move relative to one 
another. 

During this summer's experi- 
ment, Borsa was open 24 hours a 


day. Each of the nine traders start- 
ed off with the same amount of 
cash and portfolio of securities, but 
no one knew that everyone else 
was starting off at the same finan- 
cial position. The nice thing about 
the programs, Lypny claims, is that 
almost all variables can be easily 
modified to create different experi- 
mental scenarios. 

For instance, more people can 
participate. Lypny wants to have 
the students in his classes — up to 
150 this semester — to be regis- 
tered to use Borsa by late 
September. The technology impos- 
es no limit on the number of 
people who can trade on Borsa, 
save for the power of the computer 
running it. In fact, Lypny’s “old 
Mac” can probably handle a few 
thousand trades a day across Cana- 
da, which is what he would like to 
happen eventually. 

“The purpose of the trial run 
[this summer] was to see whether I 
could keep people interested over a 
period of time,” he said, adding 
that time is a factor a lot of eco- 
nomic experiments lack. 

“Typically, students do [eco- 
nomic] lab experiments in 
three-hour games. It’s hard to 
embed any significant time element 
in such games,” Lypny said. 

Decisions involving time and the 
immediacy of satisfaction fascinate 
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Grec LYPny 


him. A person not in dire financial 
straits given the choice of getting 
$1,000 tomorrow or $1,500 guar- 
anteed in one year would most 
likely choose the $1,000 tomor- 
row, according to Lypny, even 
though they would be giving up a 
50-per-cent rate of return. “It’s irra- 
tional, but that’s the way people 
behave,” he said. 

Lypny hopes his students will 
better understand principles of 
economic theory after trading on 
Borsa. When the data is collected 
from the program’s transaction 
logs, they will discuss it in class. 





“What does this mean? What does 
that mean? The data came from 
you — you are the market, after 
all. It really gets them scratching 
their heads,” he said, adding that 
the students do not simply study 
the theory, they “become” the 
theory. 

“Those who have done some > 
investing say they’ve recognized 
parallels between real-life investing 
and Borsa.” 

Anyone who wants to know more 
information about Borsa can visit the 
following Web site: http://rubber- 
soul.concordia.ca/pareto 





Why drugs are harder to quit than we thought 


Professor Jane Stewart talks about her work at her University Research Fellow lecture 


BY SIGALIT HOFFMAN 


Pex drug use changes the 
structure of the brain, making 
our efforts to quit for good more 
difficult. 

That's the essence of the message 
delivered in a public lecture at the 
downtown Faculty Club on Sep- 
tember 21 by Psychology Professor 
Jane Stewart. 

In her work as a senior 
researcher with the Centre for 
Studies in Behavioural Neurobiolo- 
gy (CSBN), Stewart has been able 
to show that sensitivity to drugs — 
and thus, the chance of relapse — 
is at its highest some time after 
drug use has ceased. This brings 
into question the common belief 


In brief 


Recruitment Office relocates 


The Recruitment Office has 
moved to the Faubourg Tower, 


room FB-801, as of yesterday, , 


and the office should be fully 
functional by tomorrow. They 
can still be reached at 848- 
4777. 


that craving and relapse are 
strongest shortly after quitting. 

She explained that chronic drug 
use eventually leads to changes in 
the brain that increase the individ- 
ual’s sensitivity to drugs. On 
re-exposure to the drug, this 
heightened sensitivity induces 
renewed craving and a high proba- 
bility of relapse. Stewart admitted, 
“This is really quite pessimistic for 
drug treatment. Just being away 
from it is not good enough.” 

She shed some light on the bio- 
logical basis of the changes in brain 
structure. She noticed that the 
brains of rats sensitized to the stim- 
ulant drug amphetamine had four 
times the normal amount of a neu- 
rotrophic factor known to be 
associated with growth and repair. 

Neurotrophic factors are com- 
pounds that are present in the 
brain at birth and are responsible 
for the growth, extension, and 
guiding of neurons to their targets. 
They are also present in adult 


_ brains and may be increased in 
brains undergoing trauma. By giv- 


ing rats an agent that neutralized 
the effect of the neurotrophic fac- 


tor, she found that sensitization to 
drugs could be prevented. 

Stewart illustrated the long-term 
effects of brain changes in her condi- 
tioning experiments. Rats were 
taught to associate cocaine with a 
particular cage, and then this associ- 
ation was reduced by replacing the 
drug injections by injection of saline. 

As soon as the animals were re- 
administered the drug, they 
preferred the cage that they had 
previously associated with cocaine. 
These data emphasize the impor- 
tance of conditioned stimuli, in this 
case the environment, in relapse. 
She explained how an initially aver- 
sive stimulus can be made attractive 
by pairing it with a pleasurable 
effects of a drug, such as alcohol. 
“Think of the initially nasty taste of 
pure malt whiskey,” she said. 

Drugs may not initially be attrac- 
tive, but when associated with the 
feelings they create, they become 
highly sought. In addition, Stewart 
pointed to stress as another poten- 
tial cause of relapse. Stressed 
animals, she discovered, exhibit a 
greater desire for drugs. 

In her lab animals, Stewart has 
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University Research Fellow. 


observed that the drugs that have 
effects on the brain similar to those 
of important natural stimuli — such 
as food and sexual partners — are 
the same ones that animals, includ- 
ing humans, will self-administer. 
She spoke of the bi-directional 
effects of her research approach. 


Professor Jane Stewart at the reception following her lecture as Concordia 





She said, for example, that “by 
studying the motivational systems 
of the brain activated by natural 
incentives; we found something 
about how drugs work, but [at the 
same time,] we can use drugs as 
tools to find out how the motiva- 
tional systems work.” 
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Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Genetic testing for late-onset 
diseases not a simple matter 


BY JANICE HAMILTON 


Sa young people can be 
tested to see whether they are 


at risk for developing certain genet- 
ic diseases, such as Huntington’s 
chorea, Alzheimer’s disease, or 
colon, breast or ovarian cancer later 
in life. With advances in the human 
genome project (an effort to identi- 
fy all genes in the human body), 
the list of diseases that can be tested 
for will undoubtedly grow. 

However, Christine Jamieson, 
who teaches social ethics in 
Concordia’s Theology Department, 
wants people to better understand 
what these tests mean medically, 
and their implications for the indi- 
viduals who undergo them, and for 
society. 

For example, she says, people 
need to understand what being “at 
risk” means. It does not necessarily 
mean a death sentence, just a 
greater chance of developing a cer- 
tain disease. This is especially true 
of diseases such as cancer, in 
which a variety of factors play a 
part, but it is even true of Hunting- 
ton’s chorea, a rare disease linked 
to one genetic trait. Some people 
have the gene for the disorder, but 
die of some other cause without 
ever developing its symptoms. 

These are the kinds of issues 
Jamieson has raised in a report she 
is preparing for Health Canada on 
genetic testing for late-onset dis- 
eases. This survey study, drawn 
from North American and Euro- 
pean literature, will provide 
background research to a Health 
Canada panel of experts. This group 
will make its recommendations to 
the government by early 2002. 
Although people can already be 
tested for several genetic disorders, 
the Canadian government currently 
has no policies covering genetic 
testing for late-onset diseases. 

Jamieson has already completed 
the first two parts of her report: an 
80-page overview, and a more in- 
depth look at social and medical 
issues. She is now focusing on ethi- 
cal and psychological issues, and in 
the spring will complete a final sec- 
tion on political and policy issues. 

Jamieson, who has been on con- 
tract as an assistant professor for 
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CHRISTINE JAMIESON 


three years, has a PhD in Christian 
ethics from Saint Paul University, 
an affiliate of the University of 
Ottawa. She suggests her back- 
ground in ethics helps her 
understand the broad issues sur- 
rounding genetic testing. 

“One of my concerns is that the 
predictive value of these tests has 
been overemphasized,” she says, 
adding that the possibility of false 
negatives and false positives has 
not been highlighted. 

She comments that this phe- 
nomenon is creating a new social 
category of the “not-yet-ill.” These 
are people who test positive for a 
genetic disorder, but are still 
healthy. They may find themselves 
subject to discrimination by 
employers, who may not want to 
invest in hiring and training them. 
In the United States, these people 
may have difficulty getting health 
insurance, and even in Canada, 
buying life insurance may present 





problems. These issues also bring 
up questions about confidentiality 
of test results, and about our per- 
ceptions of health and perfection. 

Many people want to know 
whether they are at risk for disease 
so they can try to prevent it or plan 
their lives accordingly. But patients 
must be properly informed about 
the pros and cons of being tested, 
Jamieson continues, and not only 
do some physicians not take the 
time to do this, some are not even 
properly informed themselves. 
Some genetic counselling services 
are in place, but such resources 
will need to be expanded. 

“The human genome project is a 
wonderful collaborative effort, but 
people are jumping the gun,” 
Jamieson concludes. “They have 
not yet looked at what it is going to 
mean, what we are going to do 
with this information, and whether 
there is a point in knowing what it 
reveals.” 





John McKay, Michel Laroche honoured 


omputer Science Professor 

John McKay has been elected 
to the Academy of Science of the 
Royal Society of Canada. He will 
be inducted at a banquet on 
November 17 at the Chateau Lau- 
rier, in Ottawa. 

Every year the Royal Society 
elects up to 60 new Fellows from 
across Canada based on a rigorous 
peer review process. 





Concordia now has eight faculty 
members with the right to the ini- 
tials FRSC after their names: 
sociologist Hubert Guindon 
(1978), biologist Rose Sheinin 
(1981), philosopher Kai Nielsen 
(1988), computer scientist Ching 
Y. Suen (1995), psychologist Jane 
Stewart (1996), theologian Michel 
Despland (1998), marketing 
expert Michel Laroche (1998). 


Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Professor Laroche was awarded 
the Prix Jacques-Rousseau at the 
56th edition of the Gala de la sci- 
ence of ACFAS, held at McGill 
University on September 21. Jean 
Rochon, Minister of Research, Sci- 
ence and Technology of Quebec, 
was at the ceremony. A special insert 
in last weekend's edition of Le Devoir 
featured the prize-winners, includ- 
ing half a page on Dr. Laroche. 
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Names _ 
me YCWS 


Concordia faculty, staff and alumni/e pop up in 
the media more often than you might think! 


Sheila McLeod Arnopoulos (Journalism) was interviewed on CBC 
Radio’s Art Talks with Katherine Gombay about her novel, Jackrabbit 
Moon. Over the summer, she did readings at bookstores, including 
four in Ottawa alone. July 1, Canada Day, found her reading from the 
novel about Montreal’s suffering underclass in Paris’s English-Cana- 
dian bookstore, the Abbey. Gazette reviewer Jude Isabella called the 
book “worth a look. . . because Arnopoulos draws readers behind 
sensational headlines.” 


An article in University Affairs June/July) discusses Adaptech, a two- 
year project by a team that included Dawson, McGill and Concordia 
researchers, notably Education graduate student Jennison Asuncion, 
working on adaptive learning technology, Web sites and educational 
programs aimed at the disabled student. 


Neil Gerlach (Sociology) told Gazette careers columnist Stephanie 
Whittaker that new job titles are being created to jump old job hier- 
archies, reflecting the importance of information technology, 
teamwork and a client-centred approach. In another careers column, 
Whittaker quoted Bakr Ibrahim (Management) on smart ways to 
structure a family business. 


The National Post published an article in July about courageous 
graduate Robert Duval (BComm 75), who returned to his homeland 
of Haiti as an activist during the regime of “Baby Doc” Duvalier, 
working to get political prisoners released from jail. At one point, he 
was in jail himself for 17 months, some of it in solitary confinement. 
Now Duval, 46, runs a non-profit organization called Athletics of 
Haiti, which provides training, food, medication and schooling for 
the children of the Cité Soleil slums. 


The Financial Express of India published an extensive overview of 
Concordia in the Canada supplement of their July 17 issue. The arti- 
cle emphasized India-Canada exchanges and joint projects, the 
renewal of our faculty complement, and the recent establishment of 
international undergraduate scholarships by the Faculty of Arts and 
Science. 


John Davis, stage manager at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 
revived his long-defunct band The Gruesomes last spring. They 
played to packed house at Café Campus, then did a quick tour of 
southern Ontario. The Gruesomes have released a new CD of instant- 
garage-rock classics. Not to be outdone, his colleague John Jordan, 
who does promotions for the concert hall, revived his band, Me, 
Mom and Morgentaler, for the Montreal Fringe Festival and the wed- 
ding of a friend this summer, as noted in a Gazette feature article. 


Futurist and cyber-philosopher Arthur Kroker (Political Science/ 
CTheory) called for a national electronic university in a presentation 
at Moses Znaimer’s TEDCity conference this summer in Toronto. As 
reported in the National Post, he envisions an open institution that 
would look to software for its curriculum and “not be weighted 
down with hierarchy and bureaucracy.” The conference on technolo- 
gy, entertainment and design (i.e., TED) drew 500 participants, each 
of whom paid a $3,000 registration fee. Kroker and his partner in 
cyber-theory, Marilouise Kroker, were the subjects of a documentary, 
Road-Stories for the Flesh-Eating Future, which was shown on 
Radio-Canada on August 16 under the title La Technologie 
mangeuse de chair. The film was made by Lewis Cohen of Galafilm. 


Lance Evoy (Institute of Management and Community Development) 
and urban planner John Zacharias (Geography) were consulted by 
Gazette columnist Peggy Curran about a move to tighten the zoning 
bylaws that affect pawnshops. Evoy called them “the shock troops, 
the precursors of what is happening to a neighbourhood.” Zacharias 
traced the proliferation of these questionable businesses, and of 
garish street signs, to a relaxation of regulations in the early 1990s. 


Edith Katz (Diploma in Sports Administration) was quoted in an arti- 
cle in Marketing magazine about the Montreal Canadiens hockey 
team’s slump in fan spirit. “The Molson Centre has an image prob- 
lem,” she said. “It’s not the old, comfortable pair of shoes people 
knew in the Forum.” In the same magazine, Michel Laroche (Market- 
ing) said that the Expos baseball organization has missed the boat, 
neglecting numerous chances to build fan support through energetic 
advertising and broadcasting deals. 












senate 
notes 


A regular meeting of the Concordia University Senate, held 
September 15, 2000. 







State of the university and new funding formula: Please see 
Concordia holding its own in finances, front page. 










Enrolment: All four Faculties show an increase in undergraduates, 
ranging from 0.8 per cent in Arts and Science to 9.8 per cent in 
Engineering. (In terms of full-time equivalent students, -05 per cent 
for Arts and Science and 15 per cent for Engineering.) Registrar 
Lynne Prendergast said her office has been working for a year with 
IITS to establish a model that tracks the enrolment of graduate 
students, with considerable success. 









Student life: From September 26 to October 13, the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union is conducting a referendum on accreditation. An 
accreditation agent from the Ministry of Education, Guy Major, was 
invited to explain the issue to Senate. Because of the low turnout 
for most student elections; student representatives presented a 
motion to Senate allowing polls to be conducted during classes. In 
the long discussion that ensued, the student assured faculty mem- 
bers that the previous time this procedure was followed, in 
February 1999, it was not disruptive; that only voting, not prosely- 
tizing, would take place; that the polling teams are highly efficient, 
and double teams can be sent to the largest classes; and that fac- 
ulty members would not have to sign as witnesses of the voting. 
Supporters of the motion said it is “the only way to reach our 
membership,” and urged senators to “support democracy”; a dis- 
gruntled engineering student shot back, “When you vote [in federal 
or provincial elections], people don’t come to your house.” The 
motion was passed. 





















The secretary of Senate is Danielle Tessier, 848-7319. Next meet- 
ing: October 13. 







Sa Nema 


Wynne Francis 





It is with deep regret that the Department of English announces the 
death of Wynne Francis, at the age of 81. 





Professor Francis began her career at Sir George Williams in 1942 and 
taught at Concordia until 1991. During her years at Sir George, she 
worked tirelessly on behalf of Canadian modernist poetry, poetry 
which remains closely associated with Montreal. 








While many of the finest poets of the period, among them Frank Scott 
and A.J.M. Smith, began writing at McGill, Wynne Francis was particu- 
larly interested in the careeer of Irving Layton and in the development 
of “little magazines” as a natural venue for young poets just starting 
careers. 










Today, Professor Francis’ legacy is maintained and her name is hon- 
oured with the annual Wynne Francis Award for Graduate Study in 
Canadian Poetry. 






A memorial service is planned for Monday, October 2, at 2 p.m. in the 
downtown Faculty Club. 








Professor Laura Groening 





From Montreal Poets of the Forties, by Wynne Francis (Canadian Liter- 
ature, Autumn 1962): 






During the war years, Stanley Street was the centre of Montre- 
al’s “little bohemia.” In the section of Stanley between 
Sherbrooke and St. Catherine Streets stood a row of disrep- 
utable old tenements. Cheap rooms, blind pigs, private 
gambling clubs, bookies and numerous other nefarious enter- 
prises thrived here. It used to be said that if you pushed the 
right buzzer and knew the password you could get anything 
illegal that you wanted at any time of day or night in that 
block. Shuttered and draped, the upper windows gave away no 
secrets. At street level shoe shine parlours, cheap restaurants, 
Jewish tailors and Chinese laundries crowded together, each 
blistering with bilingual signs. And up and down the sidewalk, 
catching soldiers and tourists like flies, strolled the girls, ignor- 
ing the complaints of the YMCA authorities across the street. 
Painters and writers were to be found spotted through the ten- 
ements, in attics, in basements and in the back rooms of 
shops. The rent was cheap, the location central, the book- 
stores, art galleries and universities within walking distance. 
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The Faculty of Arts and Science presented entrance scholarshi 





ps to 10 international undergraduate students, including 


seven who were present to receive their awards at the Faculty’s recent Arts and Science Scholars Awards Evening. From 
left: Sarah Kelly, Nan Wang, Mohammed Salameh Nabulsi, Harriet Wezena, 


Forest, Rita Intardonato, Evangelos Kramvis, and Cam Gentile, 


from the photo are: Olena Bykova, Angela Clinton and Amira Shaker. 


Arts and Science honours top scholars 


or the first time, the Faculty of 

Arts and Science has honoured 
its highest-achieving returning stu- 
dents at an awards ceremony. 

Each of this year’s 104 Arts and 
Science Scholars will receive a cer- 
tificate of achievement and a $250 
prize, based on their grade-point 
averages during the 1999-2000 
year. More than 900 students in 
the Faculty scored a grade-point 
average of 3.75 or better to place 
themselves on the Dean’s List. (The 
highest achievable GPA is 4.3.) 

“At the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ence, we often talk about our 
outstanding programs and our 
outstanding professors, but we 


also need to recognize our out- 
standing students,” Dean Martin 
Singer said at the ceremony, held 
September 14 at the Oscar Peter- 
son Concert Hall. “This is a perfect 
opportunity to salute our highest 
achievers and offer them moral 
and financial support.” 

The prize money comes from 
alumni, staff and faculty donations 
to Concordia’s Annual Giving 
Campaign and is designed to 
enrich the students’ academic lives 
and support student initiatives. 
The money is administered in the 
Arts and Science Faculty Develop- 
ment Fund. 

At the ceremony, the Faculty of 


Sa Meme 


Maylis Tiffou 


Maylis avait le coeur large; elle était généreuse envers les étudiants 
et leur donnait volontiers toute l’aide dont ils avaient besoin et 
encore davantage. Elle ne mesurait pas son temps et allait souvent 
au-dela de leurs attentes. 


Elle se souciait du Département; certes, il y faisait carriére, toutefois 
sans étre devenue carriériste. Avec les collégues, elle donnait 
généreusement son temps et était toujours préte a rendre service tant 
pour des raisons personnelles que professionnelles. 


Cette grande qualité de coeur était l’un des traits attachants de 
Maylis. Il faut aussi souligner son sens de humour et son besoin de 
rire, de nous faire rire, encore la des manifestations de ses qualités 
humaines. 


Elle avait commencé a enseigner au Collége Loyola en l965 en tant 
que chargée d’enseignement. Elle est devenue permanente en juin 
\976 et a 6té promue au rang de professeure agrégée en l980. 


Seule ou avec des collégues, elle a publié plusieurs manuels de 
francais. Elle a été directrice du Centre de francais langue seconde a 
Loyola en 1973, et directrice du département d’Etudes frangaises a 
Loyola, de 1974 - 1977. 


Elle avait commencé 4 planifier sa retraite dés 1995 et c’est en 1996, 
qu’elle a décidé de quitter l’université. 


Tout au long de sa carriére, Maylis s’est aussi dévouée au sein de 
Vuniversité; elle a été membre de plusieurs comités facultaires et uni- 
versitaires, le Conseil de la Faculté des Arts et Sciences, notamment. 
Il est important de dire que lors de son embauche au Collége Loyola, 
elle faisait oeuvre de pionniére. En effet, elle a été ‘parmi les pre- 
miéres femmes professeures 4 étre embauchées par cette institution 
jésuite dominée par les hommes. 


Merci Maylis d’avoir été. 


- Nos remerciements a Professeure Lucie Lequin 





Dean of the Faculty Martin Singer, Janet 
Chair of the Faculty’s External Advisory Board. Missing 


Arts and Science also awarded 
scholarships of $5,000 each to 10 
new students who are not residents 
or citizens of Canada. Again, this is 
a new initiative for the Faculty of 
Arts and Science and comes about 
as a result of the decision to priva- 
tize the fees of its international 
students. 

Space does not permit us to publish 
the 100 Arts and Science scholars, but 
th list will be available soon on CTR 
Online: http://pr.concordia.ca/CTR 

- Derek Cassoff 
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Keeping up with the art of the 21st century 


BY BARBARA BLACK 


he Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 

Gallery has done a great job of 
collecting, preserving and showing 
the art of the 20th century, but 
how will they handle the art to 
come? 

Art no longer means simply 
paintings on the wall. A contempo- 
rary art gallery must keep abreast 
of developments in the art world, 
and that means being prepared to 
show installations that may be vir- 
tual, interactive, huge, wet, 
moving, light-dependent, noisy, 
ephemeral — there’s no limit to 
the artistic imagination. Exhibiting 
such works can be expensive. 

That’s just one of the challenges 
facing Clarence Epstein, who has 
been working in the Office of the 
Rector since April. His association 
with the university goes back to 
1998, when he started helping 
Concordia with several estates 
involving cultural property. 

A specialist in the management 
of large private and corporate art 
collections, he has degrees in art 
history, architecture and architec- 
tural history. He attended McGill, 
the Courtauld Institute in London, 
and the University of Edinburgh, 
where he did his PhD thesis on 
Montreal’s ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, 1760-1860. He also worked 
at Christie’s, the famous London 


auction house. 

The Ellen Gallery, he says, is “a 
hidden gem,” and his mandate is to 
give it a stronger financial base. 
When. operating grants to the uni- 
versity declined in the 1990s, the 
Gallery’s already modest budget 
was painfully squeezed. 

As Director/Curator Karen 
Antaki has pointed out, the 
Gallery continued to advance, 
securing $550,000 since 1992 in 
project-specific grants and spon- 
sorships and acquiring artworks 
valued at more than $2.3 million 
during the same period, but the 
money required to keep the 
Gallery running day to day was 
drying up. 

The answer was to take the 
Gallery from the hard-pressed 
Faculty of Fine Arts, and make it 
the responsibility of the Rector’s 
Office. The Gallery’s roots go back 
to 1962, when businessman Dr. 
Samuel Schecter broached the 
idea of a permanent university art 
collection to the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Sir George Williams 
University. Space was allocated in 
the Henry F. Hall Building, a fund 
was established, and the collection 
was launched with seven works. 

Over the years, the diligence and 
discrimination of curators and 
directors, including Edwy Cooke, 
Donald Andrus, Sandra Paikowsky 
and the present director, have 


made that small collection grow 
into something quite impressive, a 
record of Canadian, and particular- 
ly Montreal's, artistic life through 
the past century. 

Epstein points out that these 
works — from James Wilson Mor- 
rice and Emily Carr to Jean-Paul 
Riopelle and Guido Molinari — 
are like old friends now, but they 
were cutting-edge when they were 
first shown. If the Gallery is to 
continue to show and buy the lat- 
est and best, it must be adequately 
equipped, funded and staffed. 

The Gallery has an educational 
program, including lectures and 
tours, and the hiring of students 
as research assistants and gallery 
attendants, but since Concordia 
houses one of the best art history 
departments in the country, this 
could be greatly expanded with 
sufficient funds. 

And while the current location 
on the main floor of the library 
complex is an elegant one, open 
to the big, sunny atrium, the 
Gallery’s outside face on Bishop 
St., the white-wedding-cake 
facade of the old Royal George 
Apartments, is closed. The 
Gallery’s many friends would like 
to see a welcoming doorway in 
this heritage building, to say to 
Montrealers-at-large, “Come in, 
and see what we have to show 


” 


you. 
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Clarence Epstein is seen here with Bina Ellen at a reception held in the Gallery 
September 12 to celebrate Concordia’s 25th anniversary. 


Advisory board includes distinguished art-lovers 


The external advisory board ot the 
Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery 
was established in 1992, and is now 
more active than ever. It includes 
some of Montreal's most knowledge- 
able and dedicated art patrons. 


Helaine Kliger (Chair) 
Sam Abramovitch 
Olivier Asselin 

David Elliott 
Clarence Epstein 


Mary Anne Ferguson 
Roy Heenan 





Squeegee for Centraide 


ontreal’s Centraide campaign 

kicks off at 11:30 a.m. on 
Wednesday, October 4, with a 
mass event, La Marche des Mille 
Parapluies — The March of 1,000 
Umbrellas — a parade from the 
corner of McGill and Ste. Catherine 
Sts. to Complex Desjardins. Bring a 
big red-and-white Concordia 
umbrella and join the fun. You'll 
be prepared for the weather, no 
matter what it is! 

Concordia’s Centraide commit- 
tee has planned its own ways to 
raise money and awareness. Ann 
M. Bennett is setting up a raffle (see 
ad, this page). She and Patricia 
Posius have also rounded up teams 
to clean the windshields of cars 
going into the J.W. McConnell and 
Loyola parking lots on October 19. 
If you want to join them (Imagine 
the pleasure of squeegeeing your 
boss’s car and then asking for 
money), please contact them. 

Last year, only 12 per cent of 
Concordians gave to Centraide, the 
umbrella organization that funds 
250 social agencies in the Montreal 
area. The average gift was $186.79, 
or about $7 a paycheque, for a 
total of $43,266. 

How did we stack up against our 
neighbours? At McGill, a total of 
$167,191 was pledged. The rate of 


\e 
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participation was slightly lower 
than ours, 11 per cent, but the 
average donation was higher, 
$230.13, or nearly $9 a pay- 
cheque. 

Over at the Ecole Polytechnique 
and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
the participation rates were an 
impressive 26.9 and 27.3 per cent 
respectively. While these are small- 
er schools, and their average 
donation was modest, the figures 
tell you something about their 
responsiveness to this important 
annual appeal. 

As for donors outside the uni- 
versities, some large companies, 
such as Hydro-Québec and Pratt & 
Whitney, post annual participation 
rates by employees of 90 per cent 
or more. 

The most efficient and painless 
way to give is through a payroll 
deduction. Any day now, you'll get 
a letter and a payroll deduction 


form. You may also be reminded 
by one of your colleagues. These 
campaign volunteers are going to 
be primed with an orientation lun- 
cheon on October 11. 

Over the next few weeks, 
Concordia Centraide volunteers will 
speak at council meetings around 
the campus to explain why this 
massive campaign is so important. 

The agencies that depend of 
Centraide vary widely — food 
banks, soup kitchens, citizens’ 
advocacy, projects to keep children 
in schools, and many more. We'll 
be telling you more about some of 
them in CTR as the campaign at 
Concordia proceeds. 


Weekly draw 
for Centraide donors 


The odds are way, way better than 

Loto-Québec, especially in the first 

weeks, so get those pledge cards in 
early! 


Prizes will include dinner for two, 
sportswear, gift certificates and 
some surprises. Draws will be made 
October 13, 20 and 27, and 
November 3. 


Winners will be announced as 
they're drawn — watch this space. 


In brief 


Appointment 


Laura Stanbra has been 
appointed Director of Alumni 
Relations on a contract extend- 
ing from this September to May 
2003. She reports to Tamas Zsol- 
nay, Executive Director of 
University Advancement and 
Alumni Relations. 

Laura started working at 
Concordia part-time as a stu- 
dent, in 1985. In the years that 
followed, she acquired a Bache- 
lor’s in Political Science and a 
Master’s in Public Policy and 
Public Administration. 

In 1993, she began to work in 
the Alumni and Advancement 
areas of the university, gaining 
considerable experience in orga- 
nizing events and fundraising, 
and launching the phone-mail 
canvassing system. She has spent 
the past three years as Acting 
Director of Annual Giving. We 
wish Laura all the best in her 
new post. 


‘Profetic’ words 

A Web site has been estab- 
lished by CREPUQ, the 
conference of Quebec universi- 
ty rectors, to collect and 
disseminate information about 
academic activities at its mem- 
ber institutions. 

The organizers invite all 
teachers and other scholars to 


explore the site, at http://pro- 
fetic.org/, make suggestions, 
and take an active part in this 
project. The name is from 
prof and TIC, which is the 
acronym for technologies de 
l'information. 


CGA exam results 

Dean Mohsen Anvari reports 
with pride that once again the 
pass rate of Concordia students 
writing the five exams for the 
designation CGA (certified gen- 
eral accountant) was a good 
one — 68 per cent, slightly 
lower than that of McGill (72 
per cent), but higher than HEC 
(51 per cent) and UQAM (53 per 
cent). Concordia’s pass rate 
increased to 68 per cent from 
55 per cent over the last three 
exam periods. 

Congratulations to the fol- 
lowing students, who 
distinguished themselves: 
Louise Pilon, Management 
Auditing 1, first in Quebec, 
fourth in Canada; Sylvia 
McCowan, Management Audit- 
ing, third in Quebec, eighth in 
Canada; Jonathan Krindle, 
Financial Accounting 4, fifth in 
Quebec, seventh in Canada; 
and Kristin Kagerer, Auditing 
2, second in Quebec, eighth in 
Canada. 
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BY ANNA BRATULIC 


E 1965, Expo 67 was just 
around the corner. Montreal 
would be catapulted onto the 
world’s stage for the first time. 

Nine students in the fledgling 
Communication Arts Department at 
Loyola College — the first program 
of its kind in Canada — assigned 
themselves the task of letting the 
rest of North America know. 

Armed with charts and presenta- 
tions, they “knocked on doors, 
bothered secretaries and made 
85,000 phone calls,” according to 
Don Taddeo, now head of the 
McGill University Health Centre 
Foundation. 

They told the organizers that if 
they were provided with a few cars 
(say, from General Motors) and 
sponsorship for food and accommo- 
dation, they were willing to travel 
the continent to publicize Expo. 
They would set up TV and radio 
interviews. They had maps and con- 
tact numbers for all the stations. 

In the end, the idea was turned 
down, probably because it was too 
expensive, but the experience had 
a deep effect on them. “The nine of 
us just spent all our time in the 
office and library preparing this 
thing,” Dennis Murphy recalled. 

“We. did professional presenta- 
tions, we sang Beatles songs in 
Ottawa, we went to the offices of 
the Expo Corporation in Place 
Ville-Marie. It really pulled us all 
together.” 

Murphy was a member of the 
first graduating class in 1967, and 
has been teaching in the depart- 
ment ever since. “We never got the 
job, we didn’t get the cars. But — 
but — it was a great, cohesive kind 
of thing, and I think it set the tone 
for how this department operates.” 

It operates in small groups where 
everybody knows everybody and 
practical hands-on work is prized 
as much as the theoretical. This has 
been a hallmark of the department 
since it was first started in 1965 by 
Father Jack O’Brien, S.J. 

The beginnings of Communica- 
tion Arts (later Communication 
Studies) can be traced back to a 
Society of Jesus conference in Rome, 


Anniversary celebration 
Communication Studies celebrates 35 years 


How nine nervy kids lost out on free cars but changed their own lives 


the holy halls of the Vatican and a 
papal ecumenical letter that noted 
the growing importance of media 
and the need to study it further. 

Father O’Brien returned to 
Canada thinking about that. After 
all, Marshall McLuhan, who once 
lectured at Loyola College, was 
jolting academia with his ideas 
about the impact mass media 
would have in the modern age. 

The following year, Father 
O’Brien offered a communications 
course, which could be taken as a 
substitute for English. He was told 
by the dean not to feel bad if only 
a small number of students 
enrolled. Six to 10 students would 
be reasonable. 

However, 75 people registered, 
and the class was held in a basement 
auditorium in the Vanier Library. 
The Communication Arts program 
began the next year in 1965. 

Some people thought of it as 
“nonsense, fluffy and gimmicky,” 
according to Taddeo. Although he 
is not a graduate of the depart- 
ment, Taddeo has been deeply 
involved in it for years, both as a 
Classics major taking Communica- 
tions electives in the 1960s, and as 
a teacher. 

The program has always 
received more applications than it 
could accommodate. Many of the 
department's first graduates have 
gone on to successful careers. They 
include journalists and broadcasters 
Hana Gartner, Natalie Petrowski, 
Agnes Gruda, Carmel Kilkenny, Bob 
OReilly (Radio-Canada Internation- 
al), Michel-Claude Lavoie (the 
Canadian version of Sesame Street), 
Brian McKenna, sex columnist Josey 
Vogels, and Me, Mom and Morgen- 
taler alumna Kim Bingham. 

The Communication Studies 
Department offers four undergrad- 
uate programs: a major and a 
specialization in Communication 
Studies, a major in Communica- 
tion and Cultural Studies, and a 
specialization in Communications 
and Journalism. In addition, a one- 
year graduate diploma, a Master's 
and a PhD program are offered 
jointly with the Université de Mon- 
tréal and the Université du Québec 
Montréal. 


Scholarships in memory of Diniacopoulos 


Future Communication Studies stu- 
dents are getting new funding to help 
them pursue their studies. 

The family of Professor Denis Dinia- 
copoulos, who passed away in 1997, 
have made a generous gift to the uni- 
versity for scholarships for four 
undergraduates in Communication 
Studies, two in Classics/Fine Arts, two 
in Mathematics, and two in Psycholo- 


gy, reflecting Diniacopoulos’s varied 
interests. 

Diniacopoulos also left 14 years of 
BBC tapes that even the BBC does not 
have. CD copies of these reel-to-reel 
tapes have been given to Concordia’s 
Centre for Broadcast Studies, and 
funding will be available for graduate 
students who want to research the 
content. 
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Communication Studies alumni, professors and staff reminisced during a 
two-day open house. It culminated in a celebratory dinner at the 
downtown Parc Renaissance Hotel last Saturday, at which Professor Lorna 
Roth (above) gave a lively speech. At right, Professor Bill Gilsdorf, a former 
chair, at the reception. Below, founder Fr. John O’Brien with an 
advertisement from the early days of Communication Arts at Loyola 
College, which ran in Time Magazine in 1967. Broadcaster Carmel Kilkenny 
(BA 86), below left, helped organize the event, along with Assistant to the 
Chair Sheelah O’Neill, Professor Dennis Murphy and Lecturer 


Margaret Gourlay. 





$1.2 million will help Concordia students go on exchange 


“My job at the Ministry of Educa- 


The Quebec government will pro- 
vide nearly $1.2 million in aid for 
Concordia students who wish to study 
outside the province for short terms. 

Bir Sahni, Director of Concordia’s 
Centre for International Co-operation, 
was delighted to be able to make this 
announcement at a reception for the 
university's own international stu- 
dents on September 15. 

“This is a most welcome initiative, 
and it is likely to contribute signifi- 
cantly to our efforts towards 
internationalization at Concordia," 
Professor Sahni said enthusiastically. 

He introduced the large group of 
students to Michel Brunet, director of 
international co-operation for the 
Ministry of Education. 
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tion is to support the 
internationalization of Quebec univer- 
sities,” Brunet told them. “This 
celebration is so important to me that 
| drove from Quebec City this after- 
noon and I’m going back tonight.” 

In August, the government 
announced that $30 million would be 
granted to Quebec universities over 
three years to encourage local univer- 
sity students to study abroad, and 
Concordia’s pro rata share is 
$1,179,200. 

Quebec receives more international 
students than any other province, but 
for every four international students 
studying in Quebec, there's only one 
Quebec student studying abroad. 


“These are not just scholarships to 
help future PhD students to do 
research,” Brunet said. “The govern- 
ment of Quebec is targeting first and 
foremost Bachelor's students to help 
them give their curriculum an interna- 
tional perspective.” 

The distribution criteria are left to 
each university to decide, but Brunet 
pointed out that “the scholarships 
should contribute to students’ acade- 
mic progression. This is not about 
student tourism.” 

Details about the criteria and appli- 
cation process for this new bursary 
program is available from the Centre 
for International Academic Co-opera- 
tion, Loyola Campus, AD-207. 

- Marie Valla 
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here were some disappoint- 

ments over Homecoming 
weekend this year, but as always, it 
was filled with reminiscences and 
laughter. 

The score at half-time in Satur- 
day’s Shrine Bowl/Homecoming 
Cup football game was 11-0 for the 
Stingers over the McGill Redmen 
— but the final score was 12-11 
for McGill. The annual game bene- 
fits the Shriners’ Hospital. A good 
crowd enjoyed the pre-game bar- 
becue and some family fun. 

More than 100 members of the 
first graduating class of Concordia 
University, class of ‘75, celebrated 
their silver anniversary with a 
reception in the McConnell atrium 
on the Friday evening. Concordia 
University Alumni Association 
president Peter McAuslan spoke, 
and Rector Frederick Lowy pre- 
sented each grad with a diploma to 
commemorate the occasion. 

More than 100 people attended 
the Rector’s Reunion Dinner at the 
Club St. Denis on Friday night to 
celebrate the classes of 1975, 1970, 
1965, 1960, 1955, 1950.and.1945. 

Scheduled Abitibi-Consolidated 
speaker Gwynne Dyer didn’t make 
it to Concordia for his talk on Sep- 
tember 21 due to delays at a 
security-tight London airport. 

However, folksy, frizzy-haired 
comedian Lorne Elliott tickled a 
good crowd at the Oscar Peterson 
Concert Hall on Saturday night by 
ruminating on suburban life and 
singing homegrown ditties. 


Homecoming 2000 
Smiling through the rain 


THE BOARD OF THE LOYOLA ALUMNI Associ 
HOMECOMING ORGANIZER. 








BY MARIE VALLA 


When Claudette Fortier wel- 
comed international students to 
Concordia at a reception on Sep- 
tember 15, she drew the obvious 
parallel with another international 
event, the opening of the Olympics 
in Australia. 

“It’s not on the same scale, but 
the intent is the same,” said the 
International Student Office Co- 
ordinator. “Just like the athletes, 
you're brave, you're courageous. 
You bring such a diversity to 
Concordia.” 

Concordia’s 1,400 international 
students are willing to face new 
challenges, but their major difficul- 
ty this year seemed to be finding an 
apartment. The crowd cheered in 
agreement when Fortier compared 
it to a marathon. 

Temesgen Mengitu arrived from 
Ethiopia on August 28, and he’s 
living with friends until he finds a 
place. “Even if there are some 
places, they’re too much expensive 
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for a student to afford,” he com- 
plained. 

Andrea Cestaro, president of the 
Concordia International Students 


Association, has had to comfort 
many students. Some of them were 
even considering going home. “We 
sit down, go over the papers and 
put them in touch with other stu- 
dents going through the same 
difficulties,” she said. 
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Cestaro, a Brazilian student in 
French and Political Science, 
remembers how she struggled with 
English when she first arrived. 
“When you're home and you're a 
very good student and you do well 
in English, it’s one thing. When you 
come here and you have to survive 
in an environment with English 
speakers, it’s something else,” she 
explained in now-fluent English. 
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This being Montreal, a few stu- 
dents have realized they also need 
to be worried about their lack of 
French. Temesgen Mengitu discov- 
ered to his cost that he was living 
in a francophone city. 

“There’s a gate and something 
written in French. I don’t know 
what it is. I enter inside. Unfortu- 
nately, it’s a safety exit. It can only 
be opened from the inside. I was 
locked there for about 10 min- 
utes,” he said cheerfully. 

Hawaiian-born Veronica Fajar- 
do, 37, admitted she was confused 
at first. “I had studied French for 
many years. But the first thing I 
thought when I got out of the 
plane was, Oh my God, what lan- 
guage are they speaking?” 

International students are eager 
to adapt to the Canadian way of 
life, but the way Montrealers inter- 
act is both exotic and intimidating 
to many of them. William Garcia, 
35, finds Montrealers nice, but a bit 
distant. “In Colombia, we're used to 
be more friendly, we speak out 


more easily, we touch each other.” 

Local Concordia students might 
be a bit reserved, but Fortier asked 
the newcomers not to hold it 
against them. “They may not know 
that you're from abroad. It’s not 
written on your forehead and 
Concordia is multi-ethnic.” 

Cora Capurro’s first encounter 
with Montreal's homeless popula- 
tion was a shock. “Here, you're 
supposed to have a high level of 
security,” the former journalist 
from Argentina pointed out. “These 
people on the streets, why are they 
not working?” 

Capurro hasn't really had time to 
miss her country, but if she does 
miss anything from home, it’s the 
food. No matter how happy you 
are, feelings of nostalgia are never 
far away. “It’s cyclical,” she said 
philosophically. “Little by little, 
you get over it.” 

And then there’s the winter. . . 
but it’s too early to talk about that. 

Marie Valla is a Journalism student 
who has been on exchange. 


THANKS TO EDITH KATZ FOR THE PHOTOS 
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Last issue, we published the first 
instalment of a series of short biogra- 
phies of new tenure-track faculty. 
Here, we continue the introductions. 


Arshad Ahmad (Finance) joined 
the Department in 1982. He holds 
an MBA degree from McGill Uni- 
versity (doctorate expected in 
November), as well as a CGA des- 
ignation. He has been recognized 
for his teaching, including a 3M 
fellowship (1992). He has written 
several textbooks on corporate and 
personal finance, and does research 
on instructional design and the 
role of computers in education. He 
is the founding director of the 
Finance co-op program. 


Kristina Huneault (Art History) 
came to Concordia last year from 
McGill. She has an MA in Canadi- 
an art history from Concordia 
(1994) and a PhD from the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, where she was 
a Commonwealth Scholar (1998). 
She specializes in 19th- and early- 
20th-century British and Canadian 
art, as well as art-historical 
methodology. She is particularly 
interested in the representation of 
women at work. 


Majidul Islam (Accountancy) 
has a BComm in business and a 
Master's in accounting from Dhaka 
University, and a PhD from the 
Moscow Institute of National Econ- 
omy. He is also a CGA candidate 
(Quebec). Before he started teach- 
ing at Concordia in 1993, he 
taught at the Universities of Chit- 
tagong (Bangladesh) and Nigeria. 
He also worked for the government 
of Fujairah, U.A.E., and for US AID 
in Dhaka, and as a consultant in 
Nigeria. 


Joung Kim (Accountancy) 
received his PhD from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina and taught 
several accounting classes there 
last year. He did his Master’s 
degree at the University of Illinois 
and his undergraduate degree in 
business administration at Korea 
University. He is a certified public 
tax accountant. 





Karen Li (Psychology) 


Nawwaf Kharma (Electrical/ 
Computer Engineering) teaches 
software engineering. He does 
research in character/pattern recog- 
nition and artificial intelligence. He 
has lectured at the University of 
Paisley, near Glasgow, Scotland, 
and is currently an adjunct profes- 
sor at the University of British 
Columbia. He received his PhD 
from Imperial College, University 
of London, and a BEng from City 
University, London. 


Kevin Laframboise (DS/MIS) 
returned to university following a 
career as a teacher/administrator to 
pursue MSc and PhD (imminent) 
degrees in administration. His 
research interests include the man- 
agement and control of quality, 
both in manufacturing and the ser- 
vice industries. He has researched 
and supervised research in polic- 
ing in Canada. He is also about to 
embark on work related to e- 
commerce. 


Jordan Le Bel (Marketing) is 
about to complete his PhD from 
McGill University. He holds a BSc 
and MSc from Cornell University. 
Among his varied work experi- 
ences, he has been an executive 
chef and was a visiting lecturer at 
the Norwegian Institute of Hotel 
Management. 


Karen Li (Psychology) is a spe- 
cialist in cognition and aging. She 
completed her doctoral studies at 
the University of Toronto, focusing 
on the role of inhibition in working 
memory. She was a post-doctoral 
fellow at Duke University and at 
the Max Planck Institute for 
Human Development in Berlin. 
She continues to study the role of 
inhibition in the co-ordination of 
concurrent and sequential task per- 
formance. 


Michel Magnan (Accountancy) 
has been named as a full, tenured 
professor to the Lawrence 
Bloomberg Endowed Chair in 
Accountancy. He earned a PhD in 
business administration from the 
University of Washington (Seattle), 
and in recent years has been a full 


professor at the HEC here in Mon- 
treal. He is a chartered accountant, 
and was made a Fellow (FCA) by 
the Order in 1998. 


José Antonio Giménez-Mico 
(CMLL) has a PhD in general and 
comparative literature from the 
Université de Montréal (1996). 
Thanks to a SSHRC fellowship, he 
conducted postdoctoral research at 
the Northrop Frye Centre and the 
Centre for Comparative Literature 
at the University of Toronto (1996- 
97). He is currently pursuing a 
study supported by SSHRC on 
Utopia and Deterritorialization in the 
New World: A Comparative Study of 
Utopian Projects by Exiles, focusing 
on the writings of Louis Riel in 
Canada and José Vasconcelos in 
Mexico. 


Heidi Muchall (Chemistry) 
earned her Diploma in Chemistry 
(1992) and her PhD (1996) from at 
the University of Essen (Germany). 
She did postdoctoral work at 
McMaster University, and spent last 
year as an assistant professor at 
SUNY Potsdam (NY). She is a phys- 
ical organic chemist, with expertise 
in mechanism and reactive interme- 
diates, computational chemistry, 
and photoelectron spectroscopy. 


Francoise Naudillon (Etudes 
francaises) comes from Karukéra 
(Guadeloupe), but lived most of 
her life in France, where she taught 
the Studies Abroad program for 
students from the University of 
California at the Universities of 
Bordeaux and Toulouse. She will 
teach French literature and that of 
the Caribbean and Africa. She is 
particularly interested in such 
forms as thrillers and romances, 
and the spread of literature via new 
technology. 


Mohammad Nekili (Electrical 
and Computer Engineering) 
joined the department last Janu- 
ary. He has a Master’s from an 
institute in Algeria, and a PhD 
from the Ecole Polytechnique. He 
lectured in Algeria and at Dal- 
housie University, and has 
collaborated with Nortel on chip- 
manufacturing projects. 


Bradley J. Nelson (CMLL) 
obtained his PhD in Hispanic and 
Luso-Brazilian literatures and lin- 
guistics from the University of 
Minnesota in 1999. He specializes 
in Peninsular literature, particular- 
ly that of the Spanish Golden Age, 
for which he received a grant from 
a Spanish-U.S. cultural program, 
and a University of Minnesota 
Graduate School doctoral disserta- 
tion fellowship. 


Helena Osana (Education) has 
a BSc in mathematics from 
McGill University, an MA in 
math education from UBC, and 


Onur Bodur, Jordan Le Bel, and Chair of the Marketing Department Zeki 








Gidengil at a welcoming reception held by Commerce and Administration. 


PhD in educational psychology 
from the University of Wisconsin 
- Madison. She held a faculty 
position for four years in the 
Department of Educational and 
Counselling Psychology at the 
University of Missouri - Colum- 
bia. She has been doing research 
on the relationship between con- 
ceptual understanding and moral 
reasoning. 


Gail Fayerman, Director of the Diploma in Accountancy Program, and 


Dominic Peltier-Rivest. 


Dominic Peltier-Rivest (Accoun- 
tancy) earned his PhD in accounting 
and finance from Florida State Uni- 
versity. Before joining Concordia, he 
taught at the Université du Québec a 
Montréal, where he was also director 
of the Bachelor’s degree program in 
Management Accounting. 


More new faculty members in the 
next issue of CTR, October 12. 
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The Link’s 20th-anniversary ‘production day’ 
brings out alumni and their stories 


BY JANE SHULMAN 


uigi Zardo arrived at the Link 
ffice early Sunday afternoon, 

and before long, had five current 
‘Linkies’ sitting around him, asking 
questions about the way newspa- 





Douc sil : 4 


per production was done in the 
1950s. It was almost too typical to 
believe: the guy from the old days 
and the kids of today fascinated 
with the other’s way of doing 
things. But this was genuine, and 
just the beginning of the student 
newspaper's 20th anniversary 
alumni production. 

The Link was founded in 1980 
when Loyola News of Loyola Col- 
lege merged with the georgian of Sir 
George Williams University. The 
two schools had merged five years 
earlier to become Concordia, but 
the campus papers had held out, 
arguing that they were too different 
to ever consider merging. 

Loyola News had its roots at the 
small Jesuit College, walking a fine 
editorial line between reporting 
the news it wanted students to 
have and what the priests would 
allow, explained Zardo, a retired 
Ottawa-area high school teacher, 
who was editor of the Loyola News 


in 1957-58. 

The georgian, on the other hand, 
was a lefty powerhouse with a pro- 
gressive agenda housed in the 
downtown core. It took more risks, 
published twice a week, and while 
part of the same university, was on 
another wavelength from the Loy- 
ola News. 

“But then we were faced with the 
prospect that either we could 
merge or die,” explained Doug 
Leslie, who represented Loyola 
News in merger negotiations and 
became the Link’s first editor. 
Leslie, now a graphic designer and 
writer living in Pickering, Ontario, 
explained that the student union 
forced the merger, unwilling to 
continue funding two papers. 

The papers grudgingly began 
negotiations over Christmas break, 
1979. Everything had to be decid- 
ed, from the paper's main office 
location to its name. The group 
chose the name the Link by one vote 


over The Accord and The Meridian. 
They were looking for a name that 
was relatively bilingual, and repre- 
sented literally the merger of the 
papers, linked by Concordia. By the 
fall, they were ready to produce the 
first issue of the Link, Concordia’s 
student newspaper. 

The Link held an alumni produc- 
tion to mark the paper’s 20th 
anniversary, inviting former staff of 
all three papers to drop in and help 
produce a supplement for this 
week's issue filled with alumni 
writing and photos of the party. 

About 50 staff from the 1950s to 
the 1990s answered the call, many 
arriving with photos of late-night 
production marathons, Link parties 
and the accompanying tall tales. 
The consensus was that it is a mys- 
tery how the paper always 
managed to come out on time, 
given the shenanigans of the staff. 
Alumni pored over decades-old 
issues of the paper, pointing out 
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stories and remembering details 
that didn’t make it to print. 

“The Link comes out twice a 
week . . . whether you like it or 
not!” laughed one former editor, 
joking about what they used to tell 
people who wondered when the 
paper was published. 





Rosie Douglas returns a mellower man 


BY JANE SHULMAN 


oosevelt Douglas, a leader in 
he Computer Centre Riot at 
Sir George Williams University in 
1969, returned to the campus last 
week for the first time since being 
deported from Canada 25 years ago. 

“I said 1 wouldn’t come back 
until I was a prime minister,” said 
Douglas. He kept his word. Dou- 
glas became the leader of 
Dominica, the tiny Caribbean 
country of 70,000 people where he 
was born, last February. 

His speech, sponsored by the 
Concordia Student Union, 
promised to be full of stories about 
the riot and criticism of the admin- 
istration of the time, along with 
words of wisdom for today’s uni- 
versity activists. To the surprise of 
many, however, Douglas focused 
primarily on his experiences before 
the riot, and the economic situa- 
tion in Dominica. 

“Bananas are the sole export in 
Dominica,” said Douglas, “and I 
want that to change. Canada is a 
country of good people, and I want 
to ask this country to help build 
Dominica’s economy through 
trade.” He even suggested that 
Concordia could provide informa- 
tion technology to Dominica. 

The 1969 riot followed an 11- 
day occupation by more than 50 
students following charges of 
racism on the part of a white pro- 
fessor. Their complaints were 
dismissed by a judicial board in 
late January 1969, and the sit-in 
began. Students occupied the sev- 
enth floor of the Hall Building's 
Computer Centre, demanding that 
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disciplinary measures be taken 
against the professor. 

“Students knew the value of the 
computers to the administration, 
and thought it would be a good way 
to have the university negotiate an 
amicable solution,” Douglas said. 

On February 11, the confronta- 
tion came to a head as students and 
police clashed, the Computer Cen- 
tre was set on fire, and the 
university's student records were 
destroyed. Douglas and others were 
arrested, and Douglas, who was not 
a Concordia student but had recent- 
ly graduated from McGill, was 
singled out as the ringleader. He 
served two years in prison, was 
eventually labelled a terrorist threat 
by the Canadian government, and 
deported in 1975. 

The Computer Centre Crisis, or 
the Sir George Williams Affair, as it 
was also known, was the biggest 
student riot on a Canadian univer- 


PRIME MINISTER OF DOMINICA 
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sity campus in history. It resulted 
in injured students and police, mil- 
lions of dollars in damage and 
prison sentences for some of the 
students involved. 

“It was a fight for black people to 
have an equal stake in the nation,” 
Douglas recalled. “We had no mal- 
ice in our heads — we just wanted 
justice. It’s true that I left this 
country in shackles labelled a 
threat to society, but I don’t hold a 
grudge against the people in Cana- 
da,” he said. 

At a press conference before his 
speech, he said, “You have to 
understand the context of the time 
and the climate when this hap- 
pened. Even if a few heads had to 
get cracked, we had to do some- 
thing about what was going on.” 

Dean of Students Donald Boisvert 
said the speech was interesting from 
a historical perspective, but agreed 
that the audience may have been 


surprised. “They may have thought 
it wasn’t political enough. But 
Rosie’s a statesman now. He's not a 
student radical any more.” 

During his stay at Concordia, 
Douglas asked for and was granted 
a quiet meeting with Rector Fred- 
erick Lowy. 

“We had a good talk. He was 
looking for some kind of reconcili- 
ation, which I could not provide 
because I wasn’t there at the time,” 
Lowy said. “Growing older can 
mellow a person’s radical views a 


bit. Now his main concern is 
improving the living conditions for 
the people in his country.” 

While Douglas said remarkably 
little about the university during his 
talk, he ended with some advice for 
today’s Concordia community. 

“Instead of being ashamed of 
what happened at Sir George 
Williams,” he told the students, 
“Concordia should be proud that 
there were students here who 
wanted to work for change and 
take risks to make things better.” 





Accreditation sought 
by the CSU 


he Concordia Student Union 

(CSU) is seeking approval 
from undergraduate students 
across the university for accredita- 
tion from the Quebec Ministry of 
Education. 

While the university adminis- 
tration has always given the CSU 
and its predecessor, CUSA, virtu- 
ally the rights they would have as 
an accredited student association 
(e.g. the right to collect student 
fees and the sole right to name 
representatives to the Board of 
Governors and Senate), accredita- 
tion would enshrine these rights 
in law. Most Quebec university 
student associations are already 
accredited. 

The CSU sought students’ 
approval of an accreditation bid in 
February 1999, but failed to 
achieve the quorum required, 25 


per cent of all eligible voters in 
favour. This referendum will take 
place during the period September 
26 to October 12. There will be 
fixed and mobile polls. (See Senate 
Notes, page 4.) 

CASA, the Commerce and 
Administration Students Associa- 
tion, and the ECA, the 
Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence Association, are accredited at 
the Faculty level; they collect fees 
from their own students and 
appoint representatives to Faculty 
bodies. 

However, CSU accreditation 
would potentially give the CSU the 
right to collect from all undergrad- 
uate students. As a result, 
commerce and engineering stu- 
dents would have to pay fees to 
both their Faculty association and 
the CSU. 
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Ellen Gabriel marks 
anniversary of the Oka Crisis | basic human rights 


BY KATE SHINGLER 


ative activist Ellen Gabriel 
feels that little has changed 
since the Oka Crisis of 1990. “Most 
people don’t really understand 
what happened,” she said. “We 
were standing in the way of a 
multi-million dollar project.” 
About 100 people braved the 
rain to hear her speak on Septem- 
ber 13 in the D.B. Clarke Theatre. 
Gabriel was a spokesperson during 
the Oka Crisis, which started with a 
protest by the Mohawk people of 
Kahnasatake over the expansion of 
a golf course, and became a tense, 
violent stand-off lasting several 


weeks. Gabriel had completed her 
Bachelor of Fine Arts at Concordia 
only a few months earlier. 

She introduced her lecture in 
Mohawk and asked the audience to 
listen with an open heart. “We are 
not Canadian citizens,” she said. The 
Iroquois Confederacy, which includ- 
ed the Mohawks, was outlawed in 
1924. “Now we must use a visa, as if 
we don’t have a nationality.” 

She showed photographs, slides 
of native artefacts and two of her 
own works. Art is cathartic, she 
explained. “Since I was a little kid, 
art has always been a way of get- 
ting out some of my frustrations.” 

Gabriel spoke of her desire to 


return to a more peaceful way of 
living. “Violence is not the answer. 
Education is. To be hateful against 
somebody just poisons you inside. 

“Not once, in the 10 years since, 
have I heard an apology for what 
they did to us,“ she said, with tears 
rolling down her cheeks, pausing 
for a full minute to compose her- 
self. “Oka made us an angry 
community, and that anger turned 
inwards.” 

“Whenever you have a chance to 
talk to an aboriginal person, to 
hear an aboriginal person speak, 
please take it,” she said. “As long as 
my nation is not at peace, neither 
will yours be.” 


Animals deserve 


nimal-rights activist Steven 

Wise opened his lecture on 
September 12 with a lawyer joke 
from his mother-in-law. It was his 
way of showing that he wrote his 
book Rattling the Cage: Toward 
Legal Rights for Animals to reach a 
wide audience. 

Wise, a lawyer who teaches at 
Harvard University, spoke to a 
nearly full auditorium at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre in a lecture orga- 
nized by CARA, Concordia’s 
Animal Rights Association, as part 
of Student Orientation. 

“I envision a great legal wall,” 
Wise said. “Human beings exist on 
one side of the wall, and all other 
non-human animals exist on the 
other.” 


Anything can happen to animals 
because they are considered things, 
and have essentially no legal rights. 
However, Wise says that chim- 
panzees, which have been found to 
have human-like mental capabilities, 
are entitled to at least some of the 
rights awarded by the courts to any 
reasonably autonomous being, such 
as bodily integrity and bodily liberty. 

Tracing the evolution of thought 
in respect to non-human animals, 
Wise referred to Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Great Chain of Being, the 
idea of humans as the highest cor- 
poreal beings, with inherent rights 
over lesser forms of life. 

For more information on CARA, 
please call 848-7415. 

- Kate Shingler 





Community Economic 
Development takes activism 
to a new level 


BY SYLVAIN COMEAU 


ometimes students can learn as 

much from each other as from 
the expert lecturing at the front of 
the class. That’s because some- 
times, the students have quite a bit 
of expertise themselves. 

The 25 students in the new 
Graduate Diploma in Community 
Economic Development (CED) 
program, which made its debut on 
September 15, bring a wealth of 
experience and expertise to class 
with them. The program is 
designed for practitioners in the 
field of community development 
who want to expand their theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge, but 
they are expected to throw their 
own knowledge into the mix. 

The program is offered by the 
School of Community and Public 
Affairs, in collaboration with the 
Institute in Management and Com- 
munity Development. 

“We call them participants 
rather than students, because this 
is active learning,” said co-ordina- 
tor of program development 
Michael Chervin. “People working 
with community organizations told 
us they want to come to a space 
where they can critically reflect on 
what they’ve been doing, and 
where they're pushed forward and 
challenged by a range of perspec- 
tives. Participants are integral to 
this program’s success.” 

Almost half of the participants 
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will be coming from outside of 
Quebec. Daniel Paul Bork, presi- 
dent of C. Cook and Associates, a 
Winnipeg-based management con- 
sulting company that supports 
CED projects in aboriginal com- 
munities, joined the program to 
share strategies on community- 
based entrepreneurship. 

“The biggest problems right now 
in native communities are unem- 
ployment, and the fact that money 
leaves the community, going into 
the pockets of corporations and 
non-native businesses,” Bork said. 
“My emphasis is on building orga- 
nizations that move individuals 
from dependency on the state into 
economic self-reliance, by selling 
products and services at the com- 
munity level, and creating their 
own jobs. | feel 1 can learn more 
about that challenge, and provide 
examples from my own experience 
as well.” 

Program Director Eric Shragge 
feels that the majority of partici- 
pants are attracted to the program 
because of the growing emphasis 
on economic development as a way 
to strengthen communities. 

“One of the biggest changes in 
the community sector in the last 15 
years has been the emergence of 
CED, and our program acknowl- 
edges that. CED skills involve 
teaching people entrepreneurship 
that helps to further social ends. 
One example is community loan 
funds, which are attempts to 


democratize credit, giving credit to 
people who have not had access to 
credit until now.” 

Shragge says that the program 
addresses strategies to combine the 
self-help, entrepreneurial approach 
now emphasized in many commu- 
nities with a renewed activism on 


_ social justice issues. 


“T feel it is important for com- 
munities to recognize their 
strengths and learn to use them to 
solve problems for themselves, 
which they have been encouraged 
to do in the context of government 
cutbacks. But that has to be cou- 
pled with a political approach, in 
which communities also pressure 
government and private players to 
redistribute wealth. That kind of 
activism has been under-empha- 
sized for over 10 years.” 

That aspect is what attracted 
Claudette Demers-Godley, social 
and community services director at 
the YWCA of Montreal. “I do a lot 
of CED already, but with govern- 
ment cutbacks, it’s become 
necessary to build new partner- 
ships. We really have to be able to 
demonstrate to private-sector part- 
ners that our programs are 
economically viable. I believe that 
this program will help us explain 
the theory behind our practice.” 

To learn more about the new CED 
program, please visit its Web site: scpa- 
eapc.concordia.ca/graduate, or contact 
either Eric Shragge, at 848-2576, or 
Michael Chervin, at 848-3965. 
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Flaming success 


In his job as publicist for the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, John Jordan 
(above) is used to putting out fires, but not like this. Fire and Public 
Safety Officer Normand Lanthier organized a training session for staff 
and students one day this summer, and despite a steady downpour, it 
was a success. Normand said that September 18 to 22 was Fire Safety 
Awareness Week, and bells rang throughout the university. You must 
always respond immediately to a fire alarm, even if you know it is a 
drill, and move away from the building. For more details on campus 


fire safety, consult: 


http://relish.concordia.ca/EHS/Fire%20Safety%20Week.html 
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Concordia jumps 
on the golf bandwagon 


BY JOHN AUSTEN 


WwW" a couple of students 
approached Concordia 
Vice-Rector Marcel Danis last Feb- 
ruary with the idea of forming a 
golf team, he was all for it. All they 
needed was a little funding and a 
coach. Enter Les Lawton. 

Lawton, who is in his 19th year 
as head coach of the Stingers 
women’s hockey team, decided to 
add golf to his coaching résumé. 

“I help administer the team more 
than I coach them,” Lawton said. 
“They were looking for someone to 
get it going and I figured I'd do it.” 

Lawton is in charge of six golfers 
who form the fledgling team. They 
don’t fall under the umbrella of the 
Athletics and Recreation Depart- 
ment and receive no funds from 
the university. Danis is in charge of 
sponsorship and has been able to 
keep the team going. 

Members of the team include 
Brent LeCraw, Nick Poplemon, J.F. 
Mercier, Chris Keays, Nick Gal- 
braith and Simon Sinclair. 

The team began play in Ottawa 
at a qualifying event for the World 
University Golf Championships, to 
be played in Ireland. While none 
of the Concordia golfers advanced, 
they did place two in the top 20 in 
a field of 64. 

They also took part in a universi- 
ty alumni event, won by Sinclair, 
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as well as a staff tournament. The 
provincial championships will take 
this weekend in St. Georges-de- 
Beauce. 

“I really don’t think all that 
many people around the university 
know that we exist,” said LeCraw, 
a 24-year-old Brossard resident. 
“We haven't really had any press 
coverage, but I’m sure word will 
spread fast. Golf is such a popular 
game these days. 

“Tiger Woods has turned so many 
new people on to golf,” he contin- 
ued. “So many different ethnic 
groups that didn’t have access to the 
game now do, thanks to him. Kids 
are getting into it, which is great.” 


“The interest is there at Concordia 
to get more players trying out next 
year,” said Sinclair, a 21-year-old 
from Westmount. “It would be great 
if we get 30 people trying out for six 
places, rather than, say, 10 people 
trying out for seven spots.” 

Lawton says he has a great group 
and has had a chance to play a few 
rounds with them. 

“They're a pleasure to play with 
and they all manage the course 
well, which is so important,” he 
said. “I'm sure there are other stu- 
dents out there who could help us. 
We have put some flyers out and 
we'll keep spreading the word that 
there is a golf team at Concordia.” 





Concordia’s student golf team. From left, Jean Francois Mercier, Brent Lecraw 
and Simon Sinclair, with Nicolas Poplemon below. 





Kosovo is a laboratory for media ethics: Raudsepp 


... continued from page 1 


Albanians feel hard done by. Not a 
single person has been unscathed 
by the events of the last decade. 
They are not prepared to forgive 
and forget, and the desire for 
revenge is great.” 

Consequently, there is a great 
deal of partisanship in the press. 
“Many people have their own 
visions for the future. There are six 
papers in a market that can at best 
support two. Clearly, the money is 
coming from elsewhere.” At this 
time, Pristina is almost entirely 
Albanian. The Serbian enclaves 
that remain are guarded 24 hours a 
day by the United Nations. 

In the afterglow of gratitude 
towards the UN for an end to the 
killing, there is growing frustration. 
Even though the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLA) has been officially dis- 
banded, they continue to operate 
openly and control black market 
activities. 

“Things are done with KLA 
approval, and journalists are 
caught between this and the 
actions of the UN,” Raudsepp said. 
“Decisions are made by the UN 





Enn Raudsepp stands in a mosque in Recak, Kosovo, in June. Recak was the 
site of a massacre last year. 


without public consultation. The 
press can’t bring attention to the 
issues to allow the public access in 
the decision-making process, and 
so the press are forced to rely on 
their own confidential sources.” 
Sometimes they feel they have to 
resort to “printing rumours.” 
“Kosovo is a laboratory for 
media ethics. Journalists are aware 
of their social role, but they need 


to be taught about the underlying 
context of journalism and ethics.” 

Raudsepp is now in Pristina pre- 
senting a paper he wrote called 
“Code of Conduct: An Analysis.” 
He says it tackles the many issues 
he faced last May. “I deal with the 
representation of minorities, diver- 
sity, and verifying information 
instead of spreading wild 
rumours.” 


Relais des Entreprises 





For the third time, a team swimming, cycling and running for Concordia won 
the MAA Corporate Triathlon, held September 8 on ile Notre-Dame. The 
event, formerly called the Relais des Enterprises, is held every year to raise 
money for St. Mary’s and Maisonneuve-Rosemont Hospitals. Concordia’s 
team was sponsored by a generous donor. 

Above are, left to right, Jean-Sébastien Rioux (swimmer), Simon Malo 
(cyclist), Hisham Elamiri (runner) and Eckhard Siggel (team captain). Siggel is 
a professor in the Economics Department, and Hisham Elamiri coaches the 


Concordia running team. Well done! 





From the art gallery’s 
permanent collection 


The Flower Girl’s Dress in the 
front-page photo is dripping with 
congealed beeswax, and it is 
enclosed by a framework of racks 
from an apiary, or beehive. 

The artist, Aganetha Dyck, 
comes from a rural Mennonite 
community in Manitoba. To quote 
from the gallery’s catalogue, “Dyck 
has used bees to transform every- 
thing from cigarettes to shoes. 
Placing objects in the hive, she 
waits for the bees to coat them in 
combs of wax, creating symbols, 
sometimes grotesque, of labour, 
community and decay. 

“The Flower Girl’s Dress is part 
of a series of these honeycombed 
objects called The Extended Wed- 
ding Party, in which Dyck uses the 
world of the hive and the queen 
bee to comment on the cult of the 
bride and female domesticity. 

“In this particular piece, the 





absence of the human body is 
highlighted by the empty dress, 
and the ritual aspects of the wed- 
ding brought forward in the 
archeological, cultish appearance 
of the coated clothing, which is 
also partially spray-painted with 
gold like an ancient idol.” 

Dyck’s strikingly original work 
has made her one of Canada’s most 
admired artists, and it has often 
been shown in Concordia’s Leonard 
and Bina Ellen Art Gallery. 





Eventful sabbatical for journalism director 
Enn Raudsepp’s trip to Kosovo came in the midst of a sabbatical year, and on 
the heels of another training venture that took place in February in Cambodia, 
when he spent a month teaching basic Western-style journalism to print journal- 


ists in Phnom Penh. 


“People from story-telling traditions reveal information gradually, sometimes 
a long way into a lengthy story,” he explained. This contrasts with the Western 
way of organizing a story into an inverted pyramid, with the most important 
information up front, which, for print purposes, is more effective. 

As in Kosovo, the political landscape of Cambodia is rocky. During his time in 
Phnom Penh, Raudsepp got to know the editor of a weekly newspaper. “He had 
a Western-style attitude to journalism,” Raudsepp said. "He was making waves, 
examining money trails and paper trails. Two days before | left, his paper was 
closed down for a month. He didn’t openly blame anyone, the situation is too 
volatile for that, but there are accidents and disappearances.” 

In between classes, Raudsepp worked with the Women’s Broadcast Collec- 
tive, a non-profit organization that recently received international funding. The 
Collective was organizing a project surveying rural communities on gender 
issues, and asked Raudsepp to assist in the design of questionnaires. Raudsepp 
also gave lectures at the Royal hichiaier of Phnom Penh, which has recently 


started a journalism program. 


This fall, Raudsepp is back as Director of pues after his eventful sabbati- 
cal year. His many experiences have made a lasting impression on him and will 
doubtless effect the way he approaches his work as a teacher. 


- Rosalind Raddatz 
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Applied 
Psychology Centre 


The Applied Psychology Centre in the 
Department of Psychology offers confi- 
dential psychotherapy and assessment 
for adults, couples, families, children 
and teenagers. By appointment only. 
Call 848-7550. 





Art 


Until November 5 

Helen McNicoll: A Canadian Impres- 
sionist. Leonard and Bina Ellen Art 
Gallery, 1400 de Maisonneuve W. Free. 
Hours: Monday - Friday, 11 - 7 p.m., 
Saturday, Sunday, 1 - 5 p.m. Info: 848- 
4750. 





CPR classes 


Environmental Health and Safety 
For information and prices on the 
following courses, call Donna 
Fasciano at 848-4355. 


Tuesday, October 10: 
Heartsaver 


Friday, October 13: 
Heartsaver 





Centre for Teaching 
and Learning Services 


To register for any of the following 
workshops, please contact the Centre 
for Teaching and Learning Services at 
848-2495 or ctls@alcor.concordia.ca 


Developing a Teaching Dossier 

The teaching dossier is one means of 
recording your work as a teacher, your 
teaching accomplishments, and your phi- 
losophy of teaching. This workshop will 
provide some suggestions, based on the 
Canadian Association of University 
Teachers (CAUT) guidelines, to help you 
develop your own teaching dossier. Fri- 
day, September 29, H-771, Hall Building, 
10 a.m. - 12 p.m. 





Concert Hall 


Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, 7141 
Sherbroooke St. W. Box office hours: 
Monday - Friday, 10 a.m. - noon, 2 - 5 
p.m. Reservations through Admission at 
790-1245 or http://www.admission.com 


Thursday, October 5, 8 p.m.: 

Vladimir Tropp, Russian pianist and music 
professor, featuring the music of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann and Scri- 
abin. $15-35 (+ service) at OPCH Box 
Office & Admission. 


Saturday, October 7, 7:30 p.m.: 

Glory 2000!, a stellar lineup of gospel 
stars. $17.50 advance / $22.50 at the 
door (+ service) at OPCH Box Office & 
Admission. 


October 11 - 12, 7:30 p.m.: 

EuCuE Series XIX: CD launch of Cache 
and PRESENCE Il, compilations of works 
from young sound artists. Free. 


Friday, October 13, 7:30 p.m.: 

EuCuE Series XIX: Andres Lewin-Richter 
will be presenting a concert/lecture fea- 
turing compositions from this Spanish 
studio. Free. 





Counselling 
and Development 


SGW: H-440, 848-3545; Loyola: 2490 
West Broadway, 848-3555. 


National Depression Screening Day 
Thursday, October 5, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
J.W. McConnell Building atrium (library 
building) Visit our displays focusing on 
important aspects of mental health 
such as depression, stress manage- 
ment, self-esteem, and more. Free 
confidential depression screening. Info: 
848-3545 or 848-3555. 


Smart Start 2000 

If you're a new student, take advantage 
of the Smart Start Program, run through 
the Student Success Centre. Learn about 
all the resources Concordia has to offer, 
take a student success check-up and 
develop a personalized success plan. Call 
848-7369 for an appointment. 


Student Success Workshop Series 
Our new workshop brochures are out! 
Drop by Counselling and Development to 
pick up your own copy to find out more 
about these (and many other) upcoming 
workshops: Demystifying Stress; Learn- 
ing from Lectures: Notetaking; Achieving 
Personal and Academic Goals; Success- 
ful Job Interviews; Learning from your 
Textbook; Time Management for Stu- 
dents; Top Net Sites for Launching your 
Career. 





Employee Assistance 


Program (EAP) 


The Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) is a voluntary, confidential coun- 
selling and information service for 
full-time, permanent university employ- 
ees and their families. 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. Call 1-800-387-4765 (Eng- 
lish) or 1-800-361-5676 (French). 





Health Services 


Join the Walking Group! 

From September 18 to November 3 at 
lunch, for beginner, intermediate or 
advanced walkers. Departures are from 
Mackay and de Maisonneuve, or from 
the AD building at Loyola. Info and to 
register: Donna Cooper, 848-3575. 


Flu vaccine program 

Limited quantities of the flu vaccine will 
be available, free of charge, at Health 
Services SGW (2155 Guy , Room 407) 
as of October 10. Immunization clinics 
will also be held on Loyola Campus 
(7141 Sherbrooke West, AD 121-3). If 
you are over 60 years of age, have a 
chronic medical condition or work in 
high-risk areas, you can make an 
appointment for a vaccine at 848-3565 
or 848-3575. 


October 








Lectures 


Thursday, September 28 

Chantal Autexier, Faculty of Medicine, 
McGill University, on “The Ends of 
DNA: Links to Aging and Cancer.” 8:30 
p.m., H-110, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: Science College, 848-2595. 


Tuesday, October 10 

Dr. J.M. Alonzo-Nunez, Universidad 
Complutense, Madrid, on “Roman 
Spain, " 6 p.m., H-762, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W. Info: 848-2487 or 
848-2310. 


Thursday, October 12 

Professor Frances H. Early, History 
Department, Mount St. Vincent Uni- 
versity, on "Gender and U.S. Peace 
Politics during World War |." 11:45 
a.m., H-415, 1455 deMaisonneuve W. 
Info: 848-2402. 


Thursday, October 12 

Dr. Mandeep Dhaliwal, from the Inter- 
national HIV/AIDS Alliance in London, 
on “Frontline India: Medicine, Ethics 
and the Law.” Info: 848-4825. 





Legal Information 


Concordia’s Legal Information Ser- 
vices offers free and confidential legal 
information and assistance to the 
Concordia community. By appointment 
only. Call 848-4960. 





Notices 


Literacy volunteers 

Frontier College Students for Literacy at 
Concordia are recruiting university stu- 
dents to be part of this non-profit, 
volunteer-run team that organizes liter- 
acy activities and tutoring. Info: 
848-7454, stu4lit@alcor.concordia.ca 


Administration programs information 
The Graduate Diploma in Administra- 
tion/Sport Administration and the 
Graduate Certificates in Administration 
will hold information sessions from 6 - 
7 p.m. on Thursday, September 28 and 
October 12 at the Faculty of Commerce 
and Administration, 1550 de Maison- 
neuve W., GM-403-02. Info: 848-2766, 
diadsa @vax2.concordia.ca 





Office of Rights 
and Responsibilities 


The Office of Rights and Responsibili- 
ties is available to all members of the 
university community for confidential 
consultations regarding any type of 
unacceptable behaviour, including dis- 
crimination and personal/sexual 
harassment, threatening and violent 
conduct, theft, destruction of property. 
Call 848-4857, or drop by 2150 Bishop, 
room 110. 





Ombuds Office 


The Ombuds Office is available to all 
members of the University for informa- 
tion, confidential advice and 
assistance with university-related 


problems. Cal! 848-4964, or drop by 
2100 Mackay, room 100. 





Peer Support 
Drop-in Centre 


We are a group of undergraduate stu- 
dents, just like you. We get lost, 
confused and worried like everyone 
else. Our drop-in centre is a quiet, 
friendly place where you can relax, 
chat or ask a simple question about 
anything. If we don’t know the 
answer, we'll get you to someone who 
does. We also have a lending library. 
Monday — Thursday, 12 — 5 p.m., 2-02, 
2090 Mackay, 848-2859. 





Special Events 


Discover Concordia Orientation 

The New Student Programme Office is 
offering an orientation session for all 
new students who were unable to 
attend one of the sessions in late 
August. Learn about Concordia’s ser- 
vices and resources and meet your 
Faculty representative. Wednesday, 
October 4, Hall Bldg. lobby. Registra- 
tion starting 5:30 p.m. Orientation at 
6:30 -21:15 p.m. Register at www. 
concordia.ca/newstudent or 848-4330. 


Adult Ed orientation 

Educational Studies and Adult Educa- 
tion Orientation Party for grad / 
undergrad students and anyone inter- 
ested. Tuesday, October 10, 4:30 p.m. 
at LB-566, 1455 de Maisonneuve W. 
Info: Mike, lahall17@yahoo.com 


Table ronde sur Concordia 
francophone 

Pour souligner les 25 ans de Concordia, 
il se tiendra a l’université une table 
ronde organisée par le département 
des Etudes francaises et ayant pour 
théme : Présence(s) francophone(s) a 
Concordia. L’événement se déroulera le 
6 octobre 2000 et prendra, entre autres, 
la forme d'un petit déjeuner-débat. La 
table ronde réunira quelques person- 
nalités francophones liées a Concordia. 
Nous vous attendons a 9 h dans le hall 
du 1400, boul. de Maisonneuve Ouest. 
Info: Philippe Caignon au 848-7502 ou 
louise.brunette@sympatico.ca 


Communication Studies conference 
On September 29 - 30, Rhetoric - Con- 
Stitution - Agency, a conference 
organized by the Department of Com- 
munication Studies; 51 presentations 
over two days on the seventh floor of 
the Hall Building. Info: Maurice Char- 
land, 848-2546, charlan@vax2. 
concordia.ca 


Musical tribute to George Adams 
The Concordia Institute for Canadian 
Jewish Studies and the CJC National 
Archives Committee present an 
evening celebrating the musical com- 
positions of George Adams (Adam 
Gutman) to Québécois popular music. 
October 11, atrium of the Samuel 
Bronfman Bldg., 1590 Dr. Penfield. Free. 
Info: 931-7531, ext. 2. 


Le Frigo Vert re-opening event 

Concordia’s non-profit health food store 
will be having a re-opening event Sep- 
tember 28-30, with 10 per cent off 
everything in the store. Cooking demon- 
strations, music and fun! 2130 Mackay. 





Unclassified 


Parking space for rent 

Heated indoor garage, on Pierce St., 
two-minute walk to Hall Bldg.$125 per 
month.Call Bruce MacKenzie, 848- 
2623. 


For sale 

Minolta SR-1 single-lens reflex cam- 
era. Cds. meter. Normal 55 mm, 135 
mm lenses. Ergonomic grip flash bar, 
Sacoh Super 200 electronic flash. Gen- 


uine leather case. Don; 626-6256. 
Used textbooks 


“Looking to buy or sell used text- 


books? A new Web site is dedicated 
to helping students at all levels of 
education buy or sell their used text- 
books free of charge. Visit us today 
at www. TextbookQuest.com 


Participate in study 

The Concordia Sexuality and Repro- 
ductive Health Lab in Psychology 
invites individuals (18-70 years old) 
to participate in a study on intimacy, 
personality and sexuality. Involves 
questionnaire completion. Strictly 
confidential. Info: Jennifer, 484-8123, 
rushky@sprint.ca 


Proofreading services 

Editing of term papers and dissertations 
by PhD graduate and writing instructor. 
Reasonable rates. Call 274-1336. 


Business services 

Able to proofread and format term 
papers, essays, thesis, reports, etc. for 
$1.20 per page. Also produce résumés 
and more. Call Kathleen, 487-1750. 


English teacher 

Experienced English teacher can help you 
with conversational or academic English. 
Do you want to improve your speaking, 
reading, writing, listening? Call Jon, 931- 
0647, jontaejon@hotmail.com 


Services offertes 

J'aimerais offrir mes services aux 
étudiants qui auraient besoin de faire la 
mise en page de leurs travaux, theses 
etc. J'effectue toujours mon travail de 
fagon rapide et précise. c_delisle@ 
videotron.ca, ou par téléphone au (450) 
654-5194. 


Looking for photographers 

Car. Any camera. To photograph babies 
in their homes. Full- or part-time. Ted, 
696-5355. 





Workshops 


Library workshops 

All workshops are hands-on. Work- 
shops at Vanier Library (Loyola) are in 
room VL-122, workshops at Webster 
Library (SGW) are in room LB-203. Sign 
up in person at the Reference Desk, by 
phone (Vanier: 848-7766; Webster: 
848-7777) or from our website (connect 
to http://library.concordia.ca and click 
on Help & Instruction). 

¢ Intro to the Libraries: CLUES and 
our website (2 hours). Webster: Fri- 
day, September 29, 10 a.m.; 
Wednesday, October 4, 3 p.m. Vanier: 
Thursday, October 5, 6 p.m. 

© Two for one: sessions combining 
CLUES, the website and searching 
for articles using databases (2 
hours). Vanier Library: Saturday, Sep- 


Friday. September 29, 





tember 30, 10:30 a.m.; Webster Library: 
Saturday, October 14, 10:30 a.m. 

¢ Searching the Internet: Yahoo, 
AltaVista and more (2 hours). Web- 
ster Library: Thursday, September 28, 3 
p.m.; Vanier Library: Thursday, October 
12, 10 a.m. 


© Searching for articles using data- 
bases - in library and from home (2 
hours): Webster Library: Thursday, 
October 5, 3 p.m; Wednesday, October 
11, 10 a.m. Vanier Library: Wednesday 
October 4, 3 p.m.; Tuesday, October 10, 
6 p.m. 


¢ Current affairs and business 
sources on Lexis-Nexis (2 hours): 
Webster Library: Tuesday, October 3, 3 
p.m. Vanier Library: Friday, October 13, 
10 a.m. 


¢ Get connected to government 
information sources (2 hours): Web- 
ster Library: Thursday, October 12, 3 
p.m. 


Computer workshops for students 
Instructional and Information Technol- 
ogy Services is offering the following 
free computer worshops for students: 


* Intro to the Internet: Monday, 
September 25, 2 - 4 p.m. 


¢ Creating a Web page: Tuesday, 
October 10, 10 - 12 p.m. 


EAP lunch seminar 

“Living with stress: “Learn to apply posi- 
tive coping strategies at work and at 
home. Tuesday, October 3, noon to 1:15 
p.m. H 769, Hall Bldg. Free. To register, 
contact Carmelita Swann at 848-3668 or 
cswann@alcor.concordia.ca 


Visual Arts Mac Lab workshops 

© Intro to Photoshop (18 hours): Learn 
the fundamental tools and techniques of 
2D digital manipulation, using Photo- 
shop 5 for Mac. September 29, 30, 
October 1, $125. Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 
René Lévesque W., VA-038. Info: 848- 
4628. 


* Intro to QuarkXpress (18 hours): 
Acquire the knowledge to combine text 
and images in single- or multiple-page 
document, using version 4.1. October 13, 
14, 15, $125. Visual Arts Bldg., 1395 
René Lévesque W., VA-038. Info: 848- 
4628. 
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